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CHAPTER VIII. A YELLOW POPPY. 


“He admires her immensely — im- 
mensely,” said Mrs. Nugent. “He told 
me last night that she was one of the 
handsomest women he had ever seen—and 
so good! What are you laughing at, 
Alice +” 

The active and reasonable members of 
the Nugent family — Mrs. Nugent, her 
son Otto, and her daughter-in-law—were 
strolling together up and down the broad 
walk of the ‘‘Blumenhof” lower garden, 
Otto with a cigarette, Alice swinging a 
scarlet parasol, Mrs. Nugent talking slowly 
and earnestly of her favourite subject, 
Arthur. 

Mrs. Nugent was one of those happy 
people who, without going out very much, 
know everybody ; seldom opening a book, 
know everything ; possessing no income to 
speak of, buy everything, and do every- 
thing which seems to them pleasant or 
desirable. How they do it is a mystery ; 
that they do it is a fact. Mrs. Nugent 
was handsome ona large, fair scale ; always 
equal to the occasion, well-dressed, sur- 
rounded with attentions, Her health was 
not supposed to be good, and her habits were 
more or less those of an invalid ; but this 
want of physical energy did not interfere, 
any more than want of income, with her 
doing anything she wished to do. It was 
said that her spirit was stronger than her 
body. She did not look spiritual ; but she 
had, in truth, a large supply of mental 
energy and a singularly strong will. She 





had a few faithfal friends, being herself a 
good friend, even in cases where people’s 
misfortunes seemed to make them hardly 
worth any further cultivation, She was 
admired and respected by her sons, and 
Otto never thought it unnatural that 
Arthur should be her favourite. He him- 
self, in his marriage, had gone entirely 
against her wishes, and at that time she 
had been very angry with him. But she had 
soon come to the conclusion that a family 
quarrel was too tiresome and foolish, and 
that it was better to accept what could not 
be got rid of. Oito’s wife, who loved him 
and admired her mother-in-law, was quite 
ready to do anything in the way of con- 
ciliation, and being clever, worldly, and 
amusing, soon made herself necessary to 
Mrs. Nugent. From that time, if Arthur 
was Mrs. Nugent’s darling, Otto and Alice 
were her most intimate friends, 

“I wonder what he means by ‘so good,’” 
said Alice, who could not deny that she 
had received Arthur’s impressions with a 
scornful little giggle. ‘‘So funny, I should 
say. I think she is the most amusing 
person I ever met. And really about her 
looks—Arthur surprises me. To begin 
with, I thought he admired dark women, 
And then—is she so handsome, do you 
think, mamma ?” 

“Very handsome, certainly, yes,” Mrs. 
Nugent and Otto said this almost in the 
same breath, 

‘Well, those statuesque people, with 
red hair, and white skins, and light eyes, 
and fine figures, who don’t know how to 
dress themselves, and have that ridiculous 
look in their faces as if their own thoughts 
were so important that they couldn’t 
possibly waste time in listening to you— 
I never did admire them, I can’t admire 
them. What did you say, Otto?” 
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“IT didn’t say, dear—I thought—that 
there is a great deal of human nature even 
in Alice.” 

‘Nonsense ! mamma knows me better. 
Now, mamma, you must be tired. Sit 
down on this bench and explain Poppy. 
Poppy, too! What a name! Did any 
one ever hear such a name for such a 
person !” 

“You can call her Porphyria,” said 
Otto. 

“Thanks; I can neither spell it nor 
pronounce it. Besides, I’ve not yet arrived 
at Christian names, and perhaps I never 
shall.” 

**T hope you will,” said Mrs. Nugent. 

Alice shrugged her shoulders and sat 
down. The bench was in the shade of 
an old mulberry-tree, between two large 
bushes of red dahlias. Otto looked at his 
wife, smiling, and lighted a fresh cigarette. 
Mrs, Nugent twisted her face into a thought- 
ful expression and stared for a few moments 
at the gravel. 

‘* Now, Alice,” she said, “I am going to 
contradict you all round. To begin with, 
Poppy Latimer’s figure is not what I call 
statuesque. It is too slight and girlish 


for that; but it will improve as she 


grows older. Her hair is not red; that 
reddish look is what I call auburn, or 
golden, if you like — just what painters 
rave about. And, as a fact, her skin is 
hardly white enough ; it’s pale, not white, 
and a little too much all one colour. And 
I shouldn’t call her eyes light eyes ; they 
are very pretty grey eyes with a brownish 
shade, and the eyelashes are rather dark, 
if anything, and give a great deal of ex- 
pression, Then her features are decidedly 
good —nose delicate, high-bred; mouth 
delicate, too, and very pretty, only spoilt 
by being a little sad, a little disappointed, 
somehow. That goes off when she smiles, 
though. Yes, my dear, she is an un- 
commonly pretty girl, Arthur is quite 
right ; and we ought to be thankful, for 
rich girls are generally ugly and conceited. 
Now, I’m sure she has a sweet disposition. 
She is a good girl. As for dress, that can 
always be managed, And what does it 
matter if she is a little dreamy? Most 
nice girls are. She will wake up soon, 
you will see,” 

“T hope I shall,” said Alice, making an 
odd little face. ‘ Well, I dare say you 
are right, though I don’t see her quite as 
you do. But I will stick to it that she 
has no business with such a name as 
Poppy. It is a childish name, and she 





is anything but childish. Besides that, 

she does not suggest a poppy. Think of 

it—a flaring scarlet poppy.” 

- “No—but a Shirley poppy,” suggested 
tto. 

“They are so often pink. There is 
nothing pink about her. No, if she must 
be a poppy, it is one of those wild yellow 
ones that grow at the lakes. They are 
rather eccentric and unlike other poppies. 
So is she.” 

“Very well. Yes, a yellow poppy,” said 
Otto. 

“ That will do,” said his mother, with a 
shade of impatience, but in a lower tone. 
“TI did not come here to romance and talk 
nonsense. Now, please be serious, both 
of you. Whatever this girl or her name 
may be, my one wish is that Arthur may 
marry her. We can’t expect to find any- 
body who will suit us all. She is rich and 
handsome, she is also good; and when 
you are as old as I am, Alice, you will 
think something of that, my dear. Well, 
I came out to tell you that Arthur admires 
her as much as we can possibly wish. 
But I also came to say that we must be 
careful. She is eccentric—you are right 
there, Alice, and Fanny Latimer cannot 
deny it. I could not help saying to her 
this morning that we were all a little 
puzzled last night by the way in which 
she insisted on dragging in that artist man 
and making him completely one of the 
party. Evidently the man worships the 
ground she treads on. Now I quite be- 
lieve what Fanny Latimer says, that it is 
all benevolence, and so on, on Poppy’s 
side. But that sort of thing is a bore, you 
know. It’s a pity.” 

“So I think,” Otto murmured, gently 
nodding his head. 

“T said nothing about it to Arthur,” 
Mrs. Nugent went on. “ Evidently he 
took it just in the right way. I admired 
him for being so nice tothe man. Did you 
notice how much he talked to him? It 
was kind of him and clever too—though 
the cleverness was unconscious, bless 
him!” 

“T thought the man looked very dull 
and rather ridiculous,” remarked Alice. 
* Bat she is just the sort of woman to be 
followed about by protégés, Tiresome, 
but I don’t suppose it matters much,” 

Otto was not so sure of that. He 
observed that one never could quite 
reckon with the eccentricities of an 
heiress. 

“ Exactly so,” said his mother; “ that 
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is just what strikes me; and the more 
good, and simple-minded, and generous she 
is, the more likely she would be to do 
something foolish. Pity sometimes leads 
people into the most idiotic scrapes. No; 
if we are to be happy and comfortable, 
and if Arthur’s affairs are to go on smoothly, 
we must get rid of that man.” 

“Bat we can’t send him away. Any 
violent measures might. have a bad effect,” 
said Otto. 

“Of course there is only one thing to 
do,” said Mrs. Nugent, with the slightest 
laugh and a hardly perceptible wave of 
the hand, which suggested, however, the 
stupidity of men. ‘‘We must go away 
ourselves.” 

“We have only just come,” said Otto. 
“ And besides——” 

‘‘You understand, Alice?” with a half 
melancholy, half contemptuous smile. 

“We must take them with us. But will 
they come? And won’t the devoted man 
come, too?” 

‘‘No, he won’t come, too, She would 
hardly go so far as to ask him. I don’t 
think he will come,too. But Fanny Latimer 
agrees with me that this is a stupid, stuffy 
place. It does not suit her at all, and as 
for me, I feel that I shall be ill if we stay 
here. And Poppy is amiable. If her aunt 
wishes it, she won’t say no. We can all 
move on to-morrow.” 

Then came the next question—where to 
go? Alice hoped for something livelier, 
more in the world, more in the way of 
meeting people. Otto hoped for a little 
real mountaineering ; he was an active man, 
and the adventurous side of his nature 
sometimes rebelled against the domestic. 
Bat none of these ideas suited Mrs, Nugent. 
She pointed out, in emphatic tones, that if 
one had a special object it was no use 
thinking of anything else, or straying off 
after one’s own fancies and freaks. She 
reminded them that the object of the 
present excursion was the good of Arthur. 
This was the end to be kept in view. The 
highest mountain air was too strong for 
Arthur. Also—a secondary consideration 
—very high air would neither suit herself 
nor Fanny Latimer. Then, again, Arthur 
wanted quiet, and it certainly would not 
be wise to migrate to any very popular 
place, where crowds of idle men might flock 
round a beauty and an heiress. Besides, 
Poppy herself would probably dislike a place 
of that sort. No; it must be some quiet 
place, not too far off, healthy, with nice 
walks, beautiful, romantic, but not over- 





whelming. Some place, Mrs. Nugent rather 
hinted than said, with looks and smiles that 
meant a good deal, where two young people 
would not have anything very exciting to 
divert their thoughts from each other, and 
where they would not be interrupted in the 
peaceful amusem nt of falling in love. 

Mrs. Otto Nagent looked a little im- 
patient, though she laughed and agreed. 
Otto, gazing at his mother with admiration, 
observed that she was a diplomatist 
wasted, 

“Not entirely wasted, perhaps,” she said. 
* And you have not asked me if I know 
the right place; but I do—Saint Carolus, 
at the other end of this lake.” 

“Saint Carolus} Never heard of the 
place in my life before,” said Otto. 

‘But I have,” said Alice, opening her 
eyes wide with consternation. ‘Can you 
really mean that? Just a very Swiss hotel 
on a green slope, with a few tame little 
walks, and a small collection of old maids 
and clergymen. My dear, the very dullest 
of the dull, This is better than that, I 
should say.” 

“Splendid air and a heavenly mountain 
view,” said her mother-in-law. ‘‘ And don’t 
you see that the absence of smart people is 
a very great thing? You see, Otto?” 

‘* Yes, I see,” 

hag glanced doubtfully and kindly at his 
wife, 

“Tt can’t last very long, you know, 
Alice,” he said. ‘Nearly the middle of 
September ; the hotels will be shutting up 
in a fortnight. And when we came here 
we understood, didn’t we—— In fact, one 
must sacrifice something for the good of the 
family.” 

“OF course I understand. I’m quite re- 
signed—only it does seem a pity that you 
should have no mountains,” said Alice, who 
was plain-spoken and at times a little 
unreasonable. 

‘‘We talked it all over the other day, 
and you were entirely of my opinion,” said 
Mrs, Nugent, looking at her reproachfully. 
“You said that such a splendid chance 
for Arthur was not likely to come again. 
I told you all I felt about it, and both 
you and Otto seemed to sympathise most 
fully.” 

“Dear mamma, I am saying nothing.” 
Alice changed her tone in an instant, and 
hastily patted Mrs. Nugent’s hand. “I 
sympathise as much as ever. I'll swallow 
Saint Carolus or anything you think wise. 
Nobody will rejoice more than I shall 
when Arthur is married and done for.” 
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Otto’s sudden sign to her, and “Take 
care,” came too late. Mrs. Otto's ringing 
tones were plainly heard by two other 
people, who appeared just then from a 
cross path shut off by a belt of shrubs, 
and came ‘round the nearest dahlia bush 
into the midst of this family council. 
They were Arthur Nugent and Miss Fanny 
Latimer. 

All the five people blushed, except 
Otto, whose amusement conquered his 
confusion, He turned away to hide a 
smile, throwing his half-smoked cigarette 
into the long grass. Mrs. Nugent’s face 
at ‘the first moment turned crimson, and 
wore a look of terror. She watched the 
red flowering bush, expecting to see 
Porphyria walk round behind her aunt. 
Not seeing this dreaded appearance, she 
drew a long breath and muttered a small 
thanksgiving. Alice coloured, bit her lips, 
looked first at her husband, then at his 
brother, who was staring at the dahlias 
with a surprised and thoroughly disgusted 
expression. The change in his face, 
generally so open and pleasant, gave Alice 
a nearly irresistible wish to laugh; and 
then catching the almost roguish look 
in Miss Fanny Latimer’s eyes, which 
would not be brought into accord with 
the shocked propriety and attempted 
uuconsciousness of her pinched mouth 
and pretty, flushed cheeks, she found 
the temptation too strong for her, and 
laughed out loud. In another moment they 
were all laughing, though Mrs. Nugent’s 
gaicty, in spite of herself, counded a little 
forced. She was really angry with Alice, 
and could not at once forgive her. If 
Poppy Latimer had been there, her foolish 
joking talk might have done irreparable 
mischief. 

Mrs. Nugent was equal to the occasion, 
however. She calmed Arthur, always 
sweet - tempered, with an affectionate, 
apologising lcok, and she emilingly began 
to explain to Miss Latimer, who did not 
particularly want any explanation. 

‘‘ These uncharitable remarks are made,” 
she said, “becanee I am obliged to say 
that I am afraid Herzheim is not quite the 
climate for Arthur. It seems troublesome 


to talk of a move, but I really think Saint 


Carolus would be a better place. It isa 
tiny little journey, you know. I wonder, 
Fanny, if you and your niece would dislike 
moving on there? Of course, if you do 
we will give up the idea, But it seemed 
worth suggesting.” 

“And Alice thinks me a great bore,” 





said Arthur, laughing, ‘Naturally. My 
dear mother, what has put this into your 
head? Herzheim suits me perfectly well. 
Why, we only came here yesterday.” 

* Leave it to me, dear. Children don’t 
know what’s good for them,” said his } 
mother, with her characteristic wave of 
the hand. “Now, Fanny, sit down, and 
let us talk this over. You may go fora 
walk, young people.” 

Arthur joined his brother and sister, 
who had already begun to move away, and 
the three strolled together down the broad 
path leading to the town. 

“‘ What's all this tomfoolery?” he de- 
manded as soon as the two ladies under 
the mulberry-tree were out of hearing. 
“Why can’t we be left in peace? This 
isn’t half a bad place, you know. I was 
talking just now to that Mr. Thorne, and 
he says the boating is first-rate, and if you 
want excursions, there are lovely valleys 
and alps and thingsover there. What has 
my mother got into her head ?” 

“Only your good,” said Alice, while 
Otto stopped with a philosophical air to 
light another cigarette. 

“Oh, but that’s humbug, you know. 
By-the-bye, excuse me, Alice, but I wish 
you wouldn’t talk about me quite so loud. 
I suppose if I am to be ‘ married and done 
for,’ one place is as good as another.” 

“Tm very sorry, Arthur,” she answered 
heartily. ‘I won’t be so frivolous again. 
But your mother does not quite think so. 
She thinks your prospects will be better at 
Saint Carolus than here.” 

“But why? The health excuse is all 
stuff, you know.” 

“Tf you want to know you must ask 
her. I have disgraced myself quite enough 
for one day. Do let us leave the subject. 
Where is Miss Poppy Latimer?” 

“And where is Mr. Thorne?” asked 
Otto, in his quietest voice, 

**T don’t know where she is—I met him 
just now in the garden. He had come up 
to fetch something, and was going back to 
his studio, I rather like that fellow, do 
you know. I think I shall go and see his 
pictures. Will you come too, Otto?” 

* Not again, thank you.” 

* Alice, will you ?” 

* Yes, if you like, 
to see them.” 

In the meanwhile, the plot under the 
mulberry-tree grew and prospered. Mrs, 
Nugent was perfectly candid with her 
friend. Both were equally guilty of 
match-making ; and though Miss Latimer 
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saw no real danger in the poor artist’s 
admiration of Poppy, she quite agreed that 
it was tiresome, and might draw Poppy’s 
thoughts in a wrong direction. She could 
see the point of view from which it seemed 
advisable to get rid of Mr. Thorne, 

After entering fully into Mrs. Nugent’s 
ideas, she left her on her peaceful bench 
and went into the upper garden, where 
she found Poppy sitting near the little 
fountain with a book. The splash and 
sparkle of the water seemed to be the only 
sign of life in the sunny stillness there. 
Poppy was not reading, but watching the 
water with quiet, happy eyes. She had 
not been out long, having finished some 
letters before following her aunt, She 
had not been there, Miss Latimer knew, 
when Mr, Thorne had passed on his way 
to his studio, She had joined Arthur 
Nugent in the garden just after he had 
left him. Perhaps both men had lingered 
about a little waiting for Poppy—that she 
could not say. 

She sat down beside Poppy and plainly 
told her Mrs. Nugent’s wish, mentioning 
Arthur’s health as the sole reason of the 
proposed move, Then—for she was a good 
woman—her conscience troubled her, and a 
flush of shame rose in her delicate cheeks ; 
for she could not tell what Poppy was 
thinking of, receiving the news, as she did, 
in silence, only with something in her face 
that looked like anxiety. It almost seemed 
to Miss Latimer that she was helping to 
set a too certain trap for this single- 
minded, unsuspicious girl. Mrs. Nugent 
might have felt herself betrayed if she had 
heard the low and careful words with 
which Miss Latimer tried to quiet that 
troublesome little conscience, 

‘‘Of course, you know, dear Poppy, 
there is no necessity at all for us to go 
with them. We planned to meet here— 
that was very nice—and I enjoy having 
Laura Nugent of all things—we have so 
much to talk about. But it is different 
for you, and if you prefer Herzheim, we 
have only to say that we would rather not 
leave it—no difficulty in that, They are 
more my friends than yours, of course. 
Laura will quite understand.” 

Poppy looked thoughtful. 

“Mrs, Nugent is anxious,” she said, 
after a moment. 

It was not quite a question, but Miss 
Latimer answered it : 

“Yes, I think she is, and no wonder. 
Arthur was so very ill. And now he 
ought, I suppose, to have a more bracing 





air than this. But that is no reason why 
our plans should be changed, Poppy, you 
know.” 

Poppy looked into the fountain. She 
kept her long eyelashes down; her eyes 
were full of soft, dreamy light, which 
certainly had no annoyance or opposition 
in it; her mouth, though very grave, was 
sweet, and had not even its usual shade 
of sadness. Still, she did not speak 
without a little effort, and she did not 
look up, but gazed still into the water. 

“Let us go with them, Aunt Fanny,” 
she said, “if you would like it. Why 
shouldn’t we? Mr. Thorne has done some 
sketches of Saint Carolus; don’t you 
remember those views of the Jungfrau %” 

“Oh! He has been there, has he !” 

Miss Latimer’s eyes shone end the 
colour in her cheeks deepened. Then she 
felt comforted ; the painter would hardly 
find an excuse for going back to such 
familiar ground. On second thoughts, it 
was all the better that he should have 
been there already. 

“You are satisfied, then, Poppy?” she 
murmured, still nervously. “I may tell 
Mrs. Nugent that we will arrange to go 
with them to-morrow.” 

‘To-morrow; very well,” was the gentle 
answer, 

Mrs. Nugent was not surprised; she 
generally had her own way. 





TORPEDO BOATS. 


It may have fallen to your lot on some 
summer evening to watch from one of the 
London bridges the full tide gently ebbing 
down, bringing with it the river traffic, 
the snorting tugs and long lines of empty 
or loaded barges, the pleasure steamers 
crowded with the human swarm, music 
sounding from the decks, and dancers, 
perhaps, twirling round as best they may 
in the crowd. Then, if such were the 
chancs of the hour, you may have seen 
issue from the westward glow of orange 
and gold, some dark and altogether strange- 
looking craft gliding down, sileftly and as 
it were stealthily, showing little above 
water but a rounded deck and deadly-look- 
ing snout, like a shark’s in its grim ferocity. 
Deftly she threads her passage through the 
crowded tideway obedient to the touch of 
some invisible hand, and with hardly a 
sign of life about her except the half-re- 
vealed figure of some one who is conning 
her progress, Like an arrow she shoots 
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past and disappears in the gloom of down 
the river. 

*That’s one of Thorneycroft’s boats,” 
says a bystander with the omniscience of 
“She's going to the 


the riverside man. 
Brazils, she is,” 

To trace that torpedo boat to its place 
of origin, where it first took to the water 
all armed and ready for a voyage to the 
tropics, we must travel up the river as 
far as Chiswick, past the charming, old- 
fashioned Chiswick Mall, and so to the 
very churchyard wall which an inscription 
tells us was built by some extremely pious 
Earl of Bedford out of respect for the pious 
dead who were interred within its compass. 
Chiswick Churchyard is still one of the 
most interesting of suburban burying-places, 
with Hogarth’s tomb pre-eminent, and yet 
with many other memorials of notable men 
and women who sleep there calmly enough 
undisturbed by the occasional, or, indeed, 
pretty constant thump, thump from the 
steam-hammer at the works close by. 
For Thorneycroft’s is close by between 
the churchyard and the river, with a long 
frontage to the silver Thames, The works 
altogether embrace an area of about six 
acres, covered with the buildings and ap- 
pliances of one of the most complete build- 
ing yards for the smaller class of armed 
vessels that can anywhere be found. The 
word smaller being, it will be observed, in 
the comparative, for a ship of over eight 
hundred tons displacement cannot be re- 
garded as absolutely small; and such is the 
size of the boat that the firm are now con- 
stracting for Her Majesty’s Government. 

But although the works are extensive, 
there is nothing obtrusive about them. 
They seem to have grown there, and have 
filled=up their nook by the riverside with- 
out destroying the characteristic charm of 
old Chiswick — although streets of new 
houses, radiating in various directions, 
have sprung into existence to afford accom- 
modation to the numerous employés of 
the firm. For when in full activity the 
works employ as many as two thousand 
workmen ; while on what may be called a 
peace establishment the number may sink 
to five or six hundred. 

The red-brick offices of the firm, stand- 
ing in a nook of Chiswick, where narrow 
entries run in and out among old-fashioned 
cottages with little gardens gay with old- 
fashioned flowers—these offices, the sub- 
dued tint of which is not discordant with 
the scene, are notable for the models they 
contain of the various types of boats 





which have been made by the firm, 
There is the old original No. 1 torpedo 
boat, the first to be rated in the Royal 
Navy, and of Mr. Thorneycroft’s own 
design. She is still doing good work after 
fifteen years’ active service. 

But tha name and fame of the Chiswick 
works are so intimately connected with 
the history of the torpedo boat — as 
developed and improved by experiment 
and thoughtful design—that a glance at 
the past in connection with torpedo war- 
fare is not out of place. 

The actual stress of combat brought 
to the front the destructive qualities of 
the torpedo, conspicuously in the American 
War of Secession, and again in the Russo- 
Turkish War, when more than one power- 
ful ship of war belonging to the Turkish 
fleet was sent to the bottom by daring 
torpedo attacks. Torpedo boats also did 
good service in the war between Chili 
and Peru. These successes were obtained 
by ordinary launches of no great speed, 
and armed with ordinary torpedoes which 
required to be actually fixed to the side of 
the enemy’s ship by the attacking boat. 
The invention of the machine-gun, which 
rains a shower of bullets almost as a jet 
of water is discharged from the nozzle 
of the hose of a fire-engine, seemed to 
place the big ship, armed with a proper 
complement of such guns, out of danger 
of any direct attack from torpedo boats, 
which could hardly hope to reach the side 
of the big ship under the rain of bullets 
which would be poured upon them. 

But the invention of the fish, or White- 
head torpedo, which may be described as 
a submarine missile of great force and 
accuracy, containing its own motive power, 
and exploding, on contact with its object, 
with force sufficient to send the proudest 
ironclad to the bottom—this terrible and 
destructive invention again seemed to give 
the advantage to the torpedo boat, which 
could discharge its bolt at a distance of 
four or five hundred yards, possibly un- 
discovered by the enemy, and, at all 
events, under conditions which rendered 
the fire of their machine-gun less certainly 
destructive. Then the adoption of quick- 
firing guns on all our ships of war increased 
the dangers of a torpedo attack without 
putting it altogether out of the question ; 
for a torpedo boat is a small object to fire 
at, as it changes its position at every 
moment, and advances with tremendous 
speed, while the general flurry that is 
likely to prevail on board the big ship— 
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for msn who would not quail in the 
deadliest sea-fight have an invincible and 
natural repugnance to being torpedoed— 
all this would be so much in favour of the 
venomous little adversary. 

In this competitive struggle between rival 
methods of attack and defence Thorneycrofts 
have borne a distinguished part, and chiefly 
on the side of the torpedo boat. Mr. Thor- 
neycroft seems to have been a born naval 
engineer. If he did not actually “lisp in” 
steam launches, anyhow the steam launches 
came at a very early period of his life; and 
from successes in the building of launches 
and steam yachts, in which speed, strength, 
and lightness were combined, and which 
accomplished rates of speed before deemed 
impossible, he turned his attention to the 
new class of war-vessels in which similar 
conditions had to be realised. 

In this way the Chiswick yard became 
noted for leading improvements in torpedo 
boats. The early model, represented by 
No. 1 of the Royal Navy, discharged its 
torpedo from a frame lowered into the 
water alongside. But all the more recent 


boats are fitted with tubes—mostly fitted 
into the frame of the boat and opening in 


the bow, or, preferably, on either side of 
the bow. The torpedo is generally ejected 
from its tube by means of compressed air, 
after the fashion of a pea-shooter, and thus 
starts on its deadly mission with a good 
send off, but many of the Admiralty boats 
have their tubes adapted to receive a 
charge of gunpowder sufficient to effect the 
same object. And torpedo boat No. 100 
of Her Majesty’s service, which followed 
No. 1 in due order from the same yard, in 
addition to other improvements was fitted 
with the double rudder, adopted by the 
firm as the best steering gear that can be 
devised, a rudder working on each side of 
the screw propeller, and thus utilising the 
powerful influence of the stream of water 
from the propeller. In this way the little 
torpedo boat can swing round on its heel, 
as it were, the new model being able to 
turn in a circle with a diameter of only 
forty-nine yards, and also to turn astern 
with even greater speed and facility, so 
that the boat can do anything in the way 
of manceuvring when handled by a skilfal 
commander. 

Bat in these little boats, as well as in 
the huge cruisers, the crucial point is, 
after all, the boiler. That is the very 
heart of the ship, and if fails in its fanc- 
tions everything fails. In the case of the 
fast torpedo boats the ordinary marine 





boiler was evidently inapplicable, and 
Thorneycrofts were the first to make use 
of the locomotive or tubular boiler, in 
which heated gases and some of the pro- 
ducts of combustion are driven through 
the mass of water, as it were, by means of 
open tubes extending through the boiler 
and open to the draught of the furnace. 
The chief defect of this type of boilers is 
that the tubes are liable to give way under 
the great heat developed by artificial 
draught. Tabes would leak and boilers 
would “prime,” that is to say they would 
supply hot water instead of hot steam to 
the machinery, which does not answer the 
same purpose. To remedy these defects 
Mr. Thorneycroft thought out and de- 
signed a boiler after his own heart, which 
has, in its perfected form, fully answered the 
requirements of fast-steaming war-ships. 
Yet curiously enough, the first boiler of 
the new model was fitted to the steamer 
Peace,” built by the firm for the Baptist 
Missionary Society for service on the 
Congo. The ‘ Peace” has been recently 
supplemented by the “Goodwill,” a 
charming little river boat, drawing about 
two feet of water and driven by a turbine 
propeller with a diameter of three fest, 
the extra foot of water being obtained by 
drawing it upwards in a kind of hollow- 
way formed in the vessel’s stern. 

Of a somewhat similar type were the 
steamers made by Thorneycrofts for the 
abortive Nile expedition to rescue Gordon, 
several of which are doing good work in 
Indian waters. In these days of peace the 
firm have also constructed excellent boats 
for the navigation of the great rivers of 
the South American continent. 

Passing from the models which record 
the achievements of the past, a few steps 
bring us into the midst of the active work 
of the present. Here are the engineers’ 
shops, with their beautiful and complicated 
machinery, where all the details are being 
worked out of the vessels in course of con- 
struction. Every bolt and nut, every screw 
and bracket, all the complicated fittings 
connected with guns, steering machinery, 
electric installations, and all the thousand 
minutiz of a war-ship, are here in course of 
preparation. Here is the foundry, with its 
four furnaces, ready to execute all kinds of 
castings—the forge, with its ponderous 
steam-hammers, one of which is now at 
work upon some great glowing mass of 
iron which it bangs into shape with a rapid 
thump, thump that shakes the solid frame- 
work of the earth beneath us. But the 
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clever young engineer who has us in charge 
does not share our enthusiasm for the 
steam-hammer, which he evidently regards 
as a barbarous kind of a relic of primeval 
times. ‘“ We shall soon dispense with all 
that thumping,” he pronounces; “the 
quiet grip of hydraulic power will enable 
us to put Mr. Nasmyth out of gear.” 

The smithy at Thorneycroft’s is a picture 
in itself, in the completeness and fitness of 
all its appointments, the glowing furnaces 
with their hoods, the various devices for 
grasping and shaping the incandescent 
metal, And then we have the copper- 
smiths’ shop, where tubes, and taps, and 
cape, and plugs of all kinds are fashioned, 
all with reference to the wants of the 
growing sea monster, which is now dimly 
visible in the distance. But there is a 
brass-founding shop to be visited, where 
the multitudincus brasswork required in 
the fittings of emart craft of all kinds is 
put in hand ; and there is a big bath-room, 
where iron tubes, and plates, and such 
ware are tubbed in huge pots, and come 
out brightened up with the surface of what 
is known as galvanised iron. 

This brings us to the boiler shop, 
where we come in contact with the prepa- 
rations for building up a Thorneycroft 
boiler for the gunboat to which we shall 
presently come, This boiler resembles none 
of the boilers of which we have before 
made the acquaintance. Conceive one of 
those vaulting-horses over which athletes 
delight to throw themselves, and let the 
body of the horse represent a strong iron 
cylinder, Its two fore legs, stretched rather 
widely apart, form two iron tubes of con- 
siderable calibre, which are connected at 
the top with the body cylinder, and, at the 
bottom, communicate each with a cylinder 
smaller than the other, but of the same 
length, which form, as it were, the base of 
the structure, being strongly imbedded in 
the outer framework. The hind legs of the 
horse are strong supports, which have only 
the function of helpirg to preserve rigidity. 
But springing from the back of the steed, 
in an upward curve on either side, are rows 
of emall steel tubes, hardly larger than the 
ordinary service-pipes of the London water 
companies, touching each other laterally so 
as to form a series of casings about the 
central part, the tubes being bent round in 
a curious fashion just as if they were meant 
to encircle the horse’s corpus, and then 
bending outward so as to join the lower 
cylinder in a graceful curve; while the 
inner row of pipes is so much bent as 





actually to meet the corresponding row of 
pipes on the opposite side, and thus to 
enclose the furnace, which, with its fire- 
stone casing, is naturally placed between 
the horse’s legs. 

When the boiler is worked it is filled 
with water as far as half the capacity of 
the upper cylinder. Fires are lighted, and 
steam is generated with marvellous rapidity, 
so that a working pressure can generally be 
obtained in about twenty minutes. At the 
same time, from the varied temperature of 
the water in cylinders and tubes, a most 
energetic circulation is set up and continues 
during the working of the boiler, while 
steam at high pressure is produced without 
unduly forcing the draught. 

It is worth while spending a little time 
over a boiler, for the question of boilers is 
one that is in the air, and is a vital 
one as concerns naval efficiency. The Thor- 
neycroft boiler, when combined with suit- 
able engines, has been eminently successful 
in developing high rates of speed ; as in 
the case of a boat built by the firm for the 
Spanish Government, the “ Ariete,” which 
on her trial at the Nore realised a speed of 
twenty-six knots, or over thirty miles an 
hour, and Thorneycrofts have just under- 
taken to build two boats for the British 
Government, which are guaranteed to attain 
the same wonderful speed—a mile every 
two minutes! These boats are intended 
to hunt and destroy torpedo boats belong- 
ing to the enemy, as a sharp terrier may 
hunt and destroy rats. 

One of the results of the new form of 
boiler is a machine ingeniously contrived 
for bending steel tubes, cold steel being a 
rather rigid material; but the tubes are 
bent to any required curve by the new 
machine, without injuring the texture of 
the metal, and practically without altering 
the calibre of the interior of the tubes, In 
this case necessity has proved itself the 
mother of invention, “ For if we were not 
pretty fertile in resource,” says our guide, 
“how could we on the Thames compete 
with works in the North, where the raw 
materials of our trade, namely coal and iron, 
are unburdened with heavy freights ?” 

From the boilers to the fine ship for 
which they are designed is the next step— 
which involves a visit to the building slip 
with its lofty roof of corrugated iron. 
And there lies the “ Speedy,” one of Her 
Majesty’s swift gunboats of the future, of 
the class known as torpedo catchers; 
although cn the principle of retting a 
thief to catch a thief, they are adapted 
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for doing a little torpedo work themselves. 
To climb ladders and stages to reach the 
deck of a Thames boat is rather a novel 
sensation, and from the iron-plated deck 
the view of a patch of silver Thames and 
the green banks of the opposite shore 
appears on a strangely diminutive scale, 
in contrast with the sweeping dimensions 
of the new ship. Here are her dimensions 
and power as recorded on a board at her 
stern: Length, two hundred and thirty 
feet ; beam, twenty-seven feet; displace- 
ment, eight hundred and ten tons; in- 
dicated horse-power, four thousand five 
hundred. 

No such a ship as the “Speedy” has 
ever before been built and fitted on the 
Thames above the bridges, and much 
interest will attach to her launch and pro- 
gress down the river. She will be launched 
with her engines on board, and all her 
fittings, excepting such projecting portions 
as her conning tower and funnel, which 
might interfere with her passage under the 
bridges. Her engines are constructed with 
all the latest improvements, and will de- 
velop more than a thousand horse-power 
above the other vessels of her class; and 
if she realises the expectations formed of 
her, and of the working of her Thorney- 
croft boilers, she will form an addition to 
Her Majesty’s fleet of which Chiswick 
may well be proud. 

The clatter of hammers on steel plates 
and bolts, the reverberating sounds from 
the cavernous depths below, where engine- 
fitters are at work, and the intentness of 
everybody concerned on his particular 
business, give an idea of the labour and 
pains involved in building up the compli- 
cated structure of the modern war-ship. 
Descending to the level of the ‘‘ Speedy’s ” 
keel, we are struck by the fineness and 
symmetry of her lines as she rasts tran- 
quilly on the slips—a veritable greyhound 
of the seas. 

So far we have only been concerned 
with the outward attributes of the ship, 
in her speed and strength, but she has 
also her life of the interior. She will have 
officers, petty officers, and seamen on board, 

not utterly regardless of their personal 
} comforts, and a good deal of writing up of 
logs and filling up of forms will go on 
within that warlike casing. Well, every- 
thing is at hand. All the woodwork is 
made upon the premises, in an establish- 
ment kept distinct from the works in steel 
and iron. Here are circular saws at work, 
with ribbon saws and others, that slice 





a log into planks almost before the tra- 
ditional ‘‘ Robinson” can be invoked, with 
machines for morticing, for planing, for 
cutting mouldings, and some which com- 
bine a number of these operations in 
one. 

Occupying a considerable space in an 
upper workshop are the cabin fittings of the 
“Speedy,” all in polished mahogany, and 
with the finish and accurate workmanship 
of first class cabinetwork. Yet how those 
elegant-looking berths will creak and groan 
and make melancholy music when the 
stormy winds do blow, and it is distressing 
to think what havoc a stray shell might 
make in these cosily furnished little 
apartments. 

Such considerations do not, however, 
trouble the foreman of the works. Like 
everything else on board ship, cabin 
furniture must take its chance in the 
fortunes of war. The effects of peace are 
more to be dreaded, such as lying up in a 
dock basin in the dull atmosphere of an idle 
iron ship, with dampness pervading every 
nook and corner. ‘ Why,” says the fore- 
man, with a touch of professional feeling, 
“T don’t believe there’s a drawer will 
open in the whole Steam Reserve!” This 
is a novel view of the shortcomings of the 
British Navy, and visions present them- 
selves of a state visit from the Admiral, 
and the Captain struggling in vain to get 
out his best clothes. But things are better, 
judges the foreman, when a ship is put into 
commission; the engine fires warm her up, 
dampness flies before their glowing 
influence, drawers may now be opened, 
desks may now be unlocked. And very 
handsome are the fittings of office and 
chart room, and everything works well, 
and doubtless will pass with credit through 
future trials, even if destined to join for a 
time the Steam Reserve. 

We have now completed the circuit of 
the yard, and cannot help feeling a glow 
of pride on behalf of Father Thames, 
that such a complete establishment capable 
of turning out such beautiful, swift, and 
deadly craft, should be found on these 
familiar shores, Even those who do 
not like torpedo boats in themselves, 
will be ready to admit that it is an 
essential factor in our naval supremacy 
that we should have the best and fastest 
of their kind, and plenty of them; and 
that whatever our superiority in monster 
line-of-battle ships, it might prove a fatal 
mistake to neglect the craft which, within 
certain limits, give the maximum of 
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offensive and defensive; power at the 
minimum in expenditure, of war matériel 
and of human life, 





BIRD SUPERSTITIONS AND 
CURIOSITIES, 


IN TWO PARTS, PART IL 


THE magpie is, by almost universal con- 
sent, considered to be a bird of ill omen. 
In Germany and the north of Europe it 
is believed that witches often transform 
themselves into its shape, or use it as their 
steed. In Scotland, the magpie is some- 
times called the devil’s bird, and is believed 
to have a drop of the devil’s blood in its 
tongue. The country people of Oldenberg 
consider the magpie to be so imbued with 
satanic principles that if a cross be cut in 
the tree in which it has built its nest, the 
female will desert the nest at once. There 


are several reasons ascribed for this bird’s 
bad reputation, one of them being that she 
was the only bird which would not go into 
the ark with Noah and his folks, but liked 
better to perch on the roof and jabber over 
the drowning world. The appearance of 


a magpie is, according to popular belief, 
something of mysterious import, and 
various practices are adopted in different 
localities to avert the ill luck that would 
otherwise ensue, In some parts, however 
—in Shropshire, for instance, and through- 
out Norway — magpies are considered 
harbingers of good luck, As an instance 
of the opposite lights in which the magpie 


is regarded, may be mentioned the belief 


in the Tyrol, that broth in which the bird 
has been boiled, will make him who drinks 
it crazy. On the other hand, the pastor 
of a church near Dresden is reputed to 
have cured several epileptic patients by 
the same savoury drink. 

In his “Salmonia,” Sir Humphry Davy 
says: “ For anglers in spring it is always 
unlucky to see single magpies; but two 
may be always regarded as a favourable 
omen ; and the reason is that in cold and 
stormy weather one magpie alone leaves 
the nest in search of food, the other re- 
maining sitting upon the eggs or the young 
ones ; but when two go out together it is 
only when the weather is warm and mild 
and favourable for fishing.” 

Grose, however, goes more fully into 
the subject, and says: “It is unlucky to 
see first one magpie and then more ; but 
to see two denotes marriage or merriment, 
three a successful journey, four an unex- 





pected piece of good news, and five a 
company of good friends.” 

There is a very ancient superstition 
which says that when you see a magpie 
you should cross yourself; if you do not 
you will be unlucky for the rest of the 
day, or in what you are about to undertake, 
The peasantry of Lancashire, on seeing 
- or more magpies, thus sum up their 
uck ; 


One for anger, two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, four for_a birth, 
Five for rich, six for poor, ; 
Seven for a witch; I can tell you no more. 
In some parts of Devonshire the more 
superstitious of the peasantry, when scared 
by a single magpie, avert the omen by 
repeating this charm : 
Clean birds by sevens, 
Unclean by twos ; 
The dove in the heavens 
Is the one I choose. 


In Yorkshire the charm is broken by the 
raising of the hat at a single magpie. In 
some parts of Northumberland it is nothing 
unusual to hear the following couplet on 
seeing one cr more magpies : 

One is sorrow, two is mirth, 
Three is a wedding, four is a:birth, 


Five heaven, six hell, 
Seven, the deil’s ain sel, 


Another version of the same rhyme, 
peculiar to Suffolk, I believe, runs as 
follows : 

One for sorrow, two for joy, 

Three for a wedding, four for a birth. 
And there the enumeration ends. In 
Wales and the midland counties I have 
frequently heard this version : 

One for sorrow, two for joy, 

Three for a girl and four for a.boy. 

The latter evidently has reference to the 
prospect of a birth in the family of the 
person who sees four, within a very short 
period. In Wensleydale they say of both 
the magpie and the raven : 

One for sorrow, two for luck, 

Three for a wedding, four for a death, 
Five for silver, six for gold, 

Seven for a bonny lass twenty years old. 

To dream of a magpie indicates that 
you will soon be married, but that you 
will lose your partner before you have been 
married five years. If you dream of seeing 
two magpies, you will be twice married 
and twice a widow. To dream of three 
magpies forebodes the death of your wife } 
in childbed, and also the death of the 
child. 

The raven lives to so great an age that 
the ancients believed the time allotted to 
it was twenty-seven times that of a man. 
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Jewish authors tell strange stories of this 
bird—that it was originally white, and 
was turned black for its deceitful conduct; 
also, that it flies crooked because it was 
cursed by Noah. There is a widespread 
belief that the appearance of the raven 
prognosticates death. In Denmark its 
appearance in a village is considered an 
indication that the parish priest will soon 
die. In Andalusia, if it is heard croaking 
over a house, an unlucky day is expected ; 
repeated thrice, it is a fatal presage; if 
perching high, turning and croaking, a 
corpse will soon come from that direction. 

Alexander Ross states that ‘Private 
men have been forewarned of their death 
by ravens. I have not only heard and 
read, but have likewise observed divers 
times. A late example I have of a 
young gentleman, Mr. Draper, my intimate 
friend, who, about five or six years ago, 
being then in the flower of his age, had, 
on a sudden, one or two ravens in his 
chamber, which had been quarrelling on 
the top of the chimney ; these he appre- 
hended as messengers of his death, and so 
they were ; for he died shortly after.” 

Macaulay says: “In Greece and Italy 
ravens were sacred to Apollo, the great 
patron of augurs, and were called com- 
panions of that god... . According to 
some writers a great number of crows 
fluttered about Cicero’s head on the very 
day he was murdered by the ungrateful 
Popilius Laenas, as if to warn him of his 
approaching fate ; and that one of them, 
after having made his way into his chamber, 
pulled away his bedclothes from a solicitude 
for his safety.” 

To work continuously for a long period 
without sleep and without fatigue, the one 
thing needful, says an old quack, is to get 
a raven’s heart and carry it about the 
person. The moment it leaves the person’s 
possession the charm ceases to work. The 
following is an old recipe for making one’s 
self invisible : Destroy a raven’s nest, first 
taking out the eggs. The parent raven 
will fly off and bring a stone in its beak, 
presumably to mark tke spot where the 
nest was. Returning after an interval, 
you will pick up the stone, which is always 
small and square, and every time you place 
it on your head you will become invisible. 

An anecdote of a legendary form is told 
of one Thomas Elkes, of Middle, Shrop- 
shire, who was supposed to be persecuted 
by ravens. This Elkes was left guardian 
to his eldest brother’s child, and knowing 
that in the event of the child’s death he 





would become heir to a considerable sum 
of money, wickedly enticed the poor boy 
to a distance from his home under pre- 
tence of gathering field flowers, and threw 
him into a pond adjoining one of the fields, 
where he was drowned, No sooner had 
Elkes .committed the fatal deed than he 
began to be watched and followed by two 
ravens, who hovered near him and his 
dwelling from that moment. Suspicion 
being at length excited, and strict enquiry 
made after the child, Elkes fied, and took 
the road to London, Two horsemen were 
sent in pursuit of him, and as they passed 
along the road near South Mimme, Hert- 
fordshire, they saw two ravens pulling at a 
heap of hay and making an unusual noise. 
Turning aside to ascertain the cause, they 
found Elkes concealed beneath the hay, 
and having secured him they took him 
to Shrewsbury, where he was tried, con- 
demned, and hung in chains on Knocken- 
heath. 

Marlowe, in his ‘‘ Jew of Malta,” pub- 
lished in 1633, thus alludes to the common 
belief regarding the raven : 


Like the sad presaging raven that tolls 

The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak, 
And, in the shadow of the silent night, 
Does shake contagion from her sable wing. 


So also Gay in his ‘ Pastorals ” : 


The boding raven on her cottage sat, 
And with hoarse croakings warned us of our fate. 


Respecting the former whiteness of the 
raven’s plumage, Addison has a reference 
to a curious legend’ of the raven. It is 
that one day a raven told Apollo that 
Coronis, a2 Thessalian nymph whom he 
passionately loved, was faithless, and the 
god shot the nymph with his dart ; but 
hating the tell-tale bird, as Addison says, 


He blacked the raven o’er, 
And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 


To dream that you see a raven is a very 
unfavourable omen, denoting mischief and 
adversity. In love, it shows falsehood ; to 
the married it forebodes much mischief ; 
to the sailor it foretells of shipwreck and 
much distress on a foreign shore, 

If ravens croak two or three times and 
flap their wings, fine weather is expected. 
On the other hand their quiet is an indica- 
tion of continued fine weather. In Smart's 
“ Hop Garden,” we have this: 


Next hark 
How the curst raven, with her harmless voice, 
Invokes the rain, and croaking to herself, 
Struts on some spacious solitary shore. 
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According to the Athenian Oracle, 
“When a flock of ravens forsake the 
woods we may look for famine and 
mortality, because ravens bear the charac- 
teristics of Saturn, the author of these 
calamities, and havea very early perception 
of the bad disposition of that planet.” 

In Christian art the raven is employed 
as an emblem of the providence of God, in 
allusion to the manner in which He fed 
Elijah. Saint Oswald holds in his hand a 
raven with a ring in its mouth; Saint 
Benedict has a raven at his feet; Saint 
Paul the Hermit is drawn with a raven 
bringing him a loaf of bread. 

In folk-lore, the crow always appears as 
a bird of the most sinister character, repre- 
senting either death, or night, or winter. 
The Hindoos believe, on the other hand, 
that to eat a crow will prolong life by 
keeping the hair black and preventing it 
turning grey. In German Switzerland it 
is believed that a crow perching on the 
roof of a house in which lies a corpse, is a 
sign that the soul of the dead is irrevocably 
lost. In Sussex its cry thrice repeated is 
considered a sure token of death. The 
Somalis, who inhabit the shores of the 
Red Sea, wage deadly warfare against the 
crow, which, they affirm, was created white, 
but which in an evil hour betrayed the 
hiding-place of the Prophet by an untimely 
croak, For this offence he cursed the bird 
of ill omen, and it became black, since 
which time it has shared the fate of all 
creatures when down in their luck, and 
has been mercilessly hooted and pecked at 
and destroyed. 

The crow is called by Pliny a bird of ill- 
omened garrulity, most inauspicious at the 
time of incubation or just after the summer 
solstice. The appearance of a flight of 
crows upon the left of their camp sufficed 
to cow the courage of the soldiers of old 
Rome, since they looked upon it as a 
certain sign of defeat, as certain as when 
the birds hovered over their standards, So 
Shakespeare’s Cassius presages misfortune 


at Philippi : 
Ravens, crows, and kites 
Fly o’er our heads, and downward look on us 
As we were sickly prey : these shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 


The Cingalese to this day draw auguries 
from the movements of these birds; the 
direction of their flight, the numbers in 
which they assemble, the tone in which 
they croak, their choice of roosting-places, 
all are held ominous of evil or prophetic 
of good fortune, 





There are, perhaps, few who have not 
heard of crows that “ One is lucky, two is 
unlucky, three is health, four is wealth, 
five sickness, and six death.” The un- 
luckiness of one living crow is of ancient 
date, since the Greeks believed that if such a 
bird appeared at a wedding breakfast there 
would be a divorce, to avert which all 
roared out: ‘‘Maiden, scare away the 
crow!” But of far greater antiquity was 
the belief that if the one crow were dead 
the evil portent also perished, since, ac- 
cording to Horus Apollo—‘ Hierog.” ii. 
39—it signified extreme old age, or a very 
long life, according to what Hesiod tells us, 
as quoted by Plutarch in his ‘ Oracles,” 
that the crow lives nine times as long as a 
man. The belief that two crows are a 
happy omen, and that they appear to warn 
men from disaster, is very ancient. Alex- 
ander the Great was thus saved in Egypt 
by two crows, and King Alonzo would 
assuredly have perished in 1147 had it 
not been for two crows, one of which 
perched on the prow and the other on the 
stern of his ship, so pointing the prow of 
the royal barge safely into port. Crows and 
rooks are very much alike. It is said that 
when rooks desert a rookery it forebodes 
the downfall of the family on whose pro- 
perty it is. They are also credited with 
being good weather prognosticators. When 
the weather is about to be very bad they 
stay as near home as possible; but when 
they foreknow that it will be set fair, they 
start off in the morning right away to a 
distance, where they have an instinct that 
the food they need is plentiful. Again, if the 
rooks are seen venturing into the streets of 
a town or village, it is a sure sign of an 
approaching snowstorm. 

To dream you see a crow signifies expe- 
dition of business ; if you hear them croak- 
ing unpleasantly while they are flying it is 
a sign of ill lack. If you see in your dream 
the crow flying on to the head of a child, it 
will be in danger of some misfortune. 

Another bird, which is an emblem of 
death, is the sweet-toned blackbird. There 
is a legend which I heard whilst in Wales, 
to the effect that a family in Carmarthen 
were one day seated in the parlour, where 
was lying an invalid on the sofa, when 
they were greatly surprised at the appear- 
ance of a bird similar in size and colour to 
a blackbird, which hopped into the room, 
went up to the invalid, and after perching 
on the sofa started out immediately. What 
appears very strange, a day or two after, 
the sick person died. A bird of the same 
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kind flew to a window at Penygraig, as if 
it wanted to enter a room where a person 
was lying ill. Although those in the room 
endeavoured several times to frighten it 
away, the bird would not go. That night 
the sick person departed this life. 

The phrase, “a -white blackbird,” is 
anomalous and incorrect, and does no 
credit to the present state of the English 
vernacular. A white crow or a white 
raven are epithets which do not jar 
upon the ear; but a white blackbird is 
distressing to the logical accuracy of the 
statement. The beautiful bird to which 
we give the name of black, par excellence, 
has no more right to it than the crow or 
the raven, the daw, or even the eagle. The 
old uame of the songster, that still survives 
in some modern poetry, was “merle.” A 
‘white merle” would be a more graceful 
and more appropriate designation than a 
white blackbird, for one of those apparent 
freaks of nature which we sometimes see 
and hear of. There are numerous instances 
of these white birds being shot or otherwise 
captured. In one nest at Faversham, in 
1886, two white and two black merles 
were found. 

The owl has always been held to be the 
emblem of wisdom by some, and by others 
an object of detestation and dread. The 
cry of the screech-owl at night in rural 
districts is said to presage death. Should 
one of these birds screech while flying over 
a house, death is sure to follow. Especially 
is this the case if in the house there 
happens to be a sick person. Indeed, the 
owl is believed to be 


The hateful messenger of heavy things, 
Of death and dolour telling. 

In an early volume of English plays, 
Reed, the dramatist, quotes a familiar 
superstition which prevailed throughout 
the country in his time, that, 


When the screech-owl croaks upon the chimney 


tops 
It’s certain that you of a corpse shall hear. 


Alexander Ross gives credence to this 
belief in his appendix to the “ Arcana 
Microcosmi,” in which he tells us that 
‘‘ Lampridius and Marcellinus, among other 
prodigies which presaged the death of the 
Emperor Valentinian, mention an owl 
which sate upon the top of the house where 
he used to bathe, and could not thence be 
driven away with stones.” Another writer 
states that ‘Shortly before the death of 
the Emperor Commodus Antonius an owle 
was observed to sit on the top of his 
chamber both at Rome and at Lanuvium.” 





Berthelet, writing of this bird, says: 
“ Divynours telle that they betokeyn evyll ; 
for if the owle be seen in a citie, it signy- 
fyeth distruccion and waste as Isidore 
—_ The cryinge of the owle by nyght 
tokeneth deathe, as divynours conjecte and 
deme,” 

It is said that two enormous owls pre- 
monish the noble family of Arundel of 
Wardour of approaching, if not imminent, 
mortality. Whenever these two solemn 
spectres are seen on a battlement of the 
family mansion it is well known that one 
of its members will soon be summoned out 
of this world. Rowland, satirising the 
belief, said in his ‘‘ More Knaves Yet” : 


Wise gosling did but hear the screech owle crie, 
And told his wife, and straight a pigge did die. 


Shakespeare, in his play of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
makes Ophelia exclaim: “They say the 
owl was a baker’s daughter,” alluding to 
an apocryphal legend which was believed 
in the Middle Ages, and which came all 
the way from Palestine, that a baker's 
daughter who refused a piece of bread to 
the Saviour was, as a punishment, trans- 
formed into an owl. Willsford informs us 
that “owls whooping after sunset and in 
the night foreshows a fine day to ensue ; 
but if she names herself in French, ‘ huette,’ 
expect then fickle and inconstant weather, 
but most usually rain.” Another authority 
states that owls before a storm keep up a 
terrible to-whooing. According to an old 
proverb, 


Owls that mark the setting sun declare 
A starlight evening and a morning fair. 


There is a choice recipe, in which the 
owl figures, to ‘‘ make any one that sleepeth 
auswer to whatsoever thou ask,” given in 
“Physick for the Poor,” published in 
London in 1657. It says that you are to 
“take the heart of an owle and his left 
leg, and put that upon the breast of one 
that sleepeth, and they shall reveal what- 
soever thou shall ask them.” The Hindoos, 
however, declare that the flesh or blood of 
an owl will make a person insane who 
drinks or eats it. On this account men 
who are devoured by jealousy of a rival, 
or hated of an enemy, come furtively to 
the market and purchase an owl. In 
silence they carry it home and secretly 
prepare a decoction, which an accomplice 
will put into the food or drink of the 
object of their malignant designs. 

It has been said that all poets, ancient 
and modern—Shakespeare alone excepted 
— bestow a melancholy epithet on the 
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owl. Gray’s moping owl “doth to the 
moon complain.” Thomson shows “as- 
siduous in her bower the wailing owl.” 
Shakespeare gives the true picture, when 
he makes Lennox say, after the murder of 
Duncan: “The obscure bird clamoured 
the livelong night,” for the owl sleeps and 
hisses in the day, and at night hunts and 
screeches. ‘‘Hooting” is not its general 
mode of expression nor its vernacular, A 
friend of Mr. White, in Hampshire, tried 
all the owls in his neighbourhood with a 
pitch-pipe, and found them to hoot in 
B flat. But taste or capacity varies in the 
family, for the owls of Selborne range 
between G flat, F sharp, B flat, and A flat. 
The enquiring naturalist, who has given 
fame to that charming village, once heard 
a owls hooting at each other in different 
eys. 

To dream of the owl at night is said to 
be a very bad omen, foretelling sickness, 
poverty, and imprisonment. It also fore- 
warns that some male friend of the dreamer 
will turn out perfidious. After dreaming 


of an owl, young people are warned never 
to expect to marry the present object of 
their choice or to succeed in their present 
undertakings. 


Humboldt, in his “Travels in South 
America,” records a visit paid by him to 
Cripe, where is the cavern of the guacharo 
bird. The name which the cavern bears 
is the “ Mine of Fat,” because from the 
young of the birds which inhabit it an 
immense quantity of fat is annually ob- 
tained. These birds are about the size of 


our common fowl, with wings which expand. 


to three feet and a half. All day long 
they dwell in the cavern, and, like the owl, 
only come forth at night. They subsist 
entirely on fruits, and have very powerful 
beaks, which are necessary to crack the 
rough nuts and reeds which form part of 
their food. Midsummer is the harvest 
time for the fat. The Indians enter the 
cavern armed with long poles. The nests 
are attached to holes in the roof about 
sixty feet above their heads; they break 
these with the poles, and the young birds 
fall down and are instantly killed. Under- 
neath their bodies is a layer of fat, which 
is cut off, and is the object sought. At the 
mouth of the cavern huts are erected of 
palm-leaves, and there, in pots of clay, the 
natives melt the fat which has been col- 
lacted. 

This is known as the .butter of the 
guacharo, It is so pure that it may be 
kept for upwards of a year without be- 





coming rancid. At the Convent of Carife 
no other oil is used in the kitchen of the 
monks, 





*A DIME SOCIAL.” 
A WESTERN SKETCH, 


THE Ladies’ Church Sewing Society in 
our little town out West was “plum 
busted!” There were no available funds 
for the building of the new church on 
Wild Cherry Creek, and the Parsonage 
roof required new shingles, so we met to 
discuss ways and means to raise a few 
dollars. Many things were thought of— 
a bazaar, but we were all too miserably 
poor to stock a stall; an oyster celebra- 
tion, but the necessary fands were not 
forthcoming. Something would have to 
be done, that was certain, for not only was 
the present building terribly out of repair, 
and the Parsonage roof letting in the 
water, but Mrs, Byrne, the pastor’s wife, 
told a melancholy tale of how, whenever 
“it stormed any,” the rain came in upon 
her bed and saturated her “limbs ”—she 
was far too modest to call them legs! So 
at last we determined upon a “dime 
social,” with, so as to give the Sewing 
Society no expense, a “ basket supper.” 

‘“You see, ma’am,” said Mrs. Gardner, 
one of the store people’s wives, when 
some of the ladies objected to the idea of 
a dance—for there is a good deal of the 
‘* Mayflower” settlers left in some of the 
older inhabitants of the Far West—“ ef 
you'll give the boys a good time, I gues: 
they’ll find the dollars,” for it was fully 
understood we were to make all we could 
out of the pockets of the opposite sex, 
“and the young folk conclude to like 
nothing so much as a dance!” In spite 
of some feeble objections on the part 
of a few members belonging to the so- 
ciety, the resolution was carried nem. cop., 
and three parties of two girls were told off 
to go round the town selling tickets, whilst 
two of the elder ladies said they would go 
and try and coax Judge Craig to loan us 
the Court House for the evening. In- 
deed, at first there was rather a conflict as 
to whether we should dance there or get 
the loan of the new Roman Catholic chapel 
that was just finished, but had, needless 
to say, never yet been consecrated. 

However, public opinion, I was glad to 
find, ran with my own feelings in favour 
of the Court House, and the minister’s 
lady and Mrs. Doctor Orton set out to 
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interview the Judge upon the subject, 
whilst the younger members of the so- 
ciety ran across to the dry goods store and 
coaxed the manager of it to give them 
several cardboard boxes, which they cut up 
into neat squares the size of a visiting card. 
Then we got pen and ink and wrote upon 
each card, in our very best handwriting, 
thus: 


* Dime Church Social, 
** Admit Two, 
‘* Basket Dance.” 


We were still hard at work, busy finish- 
ing these, when the two ladies appeared 
from their interview with the Judge. 
They had been successful, and joy beamed 
upon their faces—at least, upon that of 
Mrs, Doctor Orton—for not only had the 
Judge loaned them the floor, but had even 
offered, for ten dollars the night, to play 
the fiddle for the dancers ! 

“Though I du think,” Mrs. Byrne 
added plaintively, “that, considering the 
‘Social’ went towards his own pastor, he 
might have given his services !” 

The poor lady felt a twinge in her 
“limb” at the moment evidently, and 
thought that the ten dollars would go far 
towards repairing the shingles on the Par- 
sonage roof. 

“Now I du call that real ungrateful of 
you, ma’am,” responded the Doctor’s wife, 
between whom and Mrs. Byrne there was 
a slight feud and strained relations, owing 
to a letter of the latter’s, from her friends 
back east, having been lost in the post— 
our Doctor adding to his income by run- 
ning the post office. “Judge wouldn't 
have loaned the floor without the fiddle— 
tain’t in reason. An’ I du not call it con- 
sistent in a minister’s lady to be so grasp- 
ing arter thé meat that perisheth.” 

Here, as the argument threatened to 
become warm, some mutual friends inter- 
fered and turned the conversation to the 
“ Basket Supper” ; and I, being a “ tender- 
foot,” had to be informed all about it, and 
it certainly was quite a new idea to me, 

It seemed that, although the ladies had 
no expenses in the way of tickets, each one 
invited by a “boy” to the dance was ex- 
pected to provide supper for two, and 
bring it with her in a basket, which she 
made as pretty as she could ; indeed, often 
made the basket itself out of cardboard, 
and trimmed it up with lace and ribbons 
till it was a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever, 





It was not to be supposed, however, that 
the lady and her favoured swain always 
partook of the supper she had provided. 
Nothing of the sort usually took place! 
All the baskets ticketed with the name of 
the owner were given to the gentleman 
who “took the floor”—in other words, the 
M.C. of the evening—and when supper- 
time came, he, or one of his friends, held 
an auction of the baskets, which were, one 
by one, knocked down to the highest 
bidder, who then had the honour of in- 
viting the fair lady whose basket he had 
bought to have supper with him. 

A price was placed upon each ticket’ by 
the owner of the basket, and it was con- 
sidered etiquette for the gentleman whose 
invited guest she was to begin bidding for 
it at that figure, Of course, if she was his 
“ best girl,” that is to say, engaged to him, 
no one usually bid higher; but in the case 
of a very attractive or pretty girl, where he 
would have many rivals, the bidding would 
wax fast and furious; indeed, I have known 
a basket, when times were good, run up to 
as much as twenty dollars, the price of an 
ordinary cow. If the boy whom the lady 
favoured was down on his luck, she would 
price her basket very low indeed, and no 
one usually interfered with his having it at 
her price; but, of course, there were excep- 
tions to this rule. 

Needless to say, all the money thus 
collected was given to the church; but it 
is not to be supposed that the parson had J 
the handling of the dollars even then, for a 
committee was formed to arrange for the 
necessary repairs, and anything that was 
over was all that Mr. Byrne saw of the coin ; 
so that, of course, he and his family devoutly 
hoped that the job would be done as cheaply 
as possible, and no extra expenditure in- 
dulged in. It must be said for the “‘ boys” 
that they bought the tickets with alacrity, 
and hired -all the available buggies they 
could get hold of to drive their girls across 
in—those of them, at least, who invited 
ranch girls—and as each boy only took one 
girl, it will easily be seen that there were 
an equal number of ladies and gentlemen. 
And the ranch girls somehow seemed the 
most popular, much to the chagrin of their 
city sisters, for, sad to relate, small as 
our society was, it was very full of cliques, 
and each and all thought small of the 
others, and would outdo them if they could 
on every possible occasion. Especially did 
the store folk look down upon the ranch 
people, for no earthly reason that I could 
find out, except that the store folk dressed 
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a little smarter and put their washing out ; 
whilst the ranch people did theirs at home 
and—wished they didn’t. However, to me 
both store and ranch folk were the kindest 
and most obliging friends, and often 
they have come over, out of pure kind- 
ness of heart to the ranch, to “help the 
English gal fix up things.” The Basket 
Supper, however, weighed much upon my 
mind, so I consulted Ella Sanborn, a ranch 
friend, as to what it was usual to stock the 
basket with, and felt greatly relieved when 
she told me that sandwiches and cake, a pot 
of jelly, and some fruit, were all that were 
required at my hands. 

No one took anything to drink, for two 
of the city members of the Sewing Society 
provided tea and coffee at five cents the 
cup, and if the menfolk wanted anything 
else they got it outside at the saloon, 
for ours was not a prohibition town, 
which usually meant, in the case of the 
few cities that were so in that State, that 
two flourishing saloons were erected at 
each boundary of the town, and the male 
inmates of that city took frequent strolls ! 

Then the important dress question came 
into my mind, and I asked what the girls 
wore, and was told something light, and 
“their necks dressed with lace and arti- 
ficial flowers.” I, innocently enough, 
felt happy on that point, for did I not 
possess a demi-toilette black lace, which 
I fondly thought would be quite the 
thing ? 

The eventfal evening came at last, one 
being chosen on which there was a full 
moon on purpose to suit the ranch people 
who had a long distance to travel. I had 
duly received an invitation to go with a 
ranchman from a neighbouring farm, and 
saw my own two boys off early—one re- 
joicing in the family buggy, and the other 
in the buck-board, in which we took the 
cream in to the creamery—to fetch Ella 
Sanborn and her sister Maisie. 

My basket was packed, and I felt quite 
proud of it, having constructed it out of 
an old Zulu hat I had, and trimmed it up 
with sage-green ribbons and trails of 
bright-green kilikinic—the herb which the 
Indians often smoke—and made a big 
handle to it of the willows that grew in 
the creek near by. It really looked very 
pretty. My frock, I was vain enough to 
think, became mo well enough also; 
certainly it was only a black lace, with a 
tiny V in front, and short sleeves, and 
therefore very quiet-looking; buat where 
you do not know the manners and customs 





of a country it is better to be under than 
over-dressed, as the sequel will show. 

Dick Curtis came in time to have a 
cup of tea before we started, which we 
thoroughly enjoyed knowing that the only 
tea we should get was uncoloured Japan— 
a mixture I never got used to and could 
not drink. But there would be coffee— 
Arbuckle coffee, which was very good once 
you got what the Americans called “‘ Ac- 
climated ” to it. We started very shortly 
after tea, first putting the lamp and 
matches in safety, and shutting the house- 
dog inside the shanty as a terror to evil- 
doers, and depositing the door-key under 
the window-ledge in a safe place we all 
knew of, in case the boys should come 
home first. 

Then we made up for lost time, and 
“loped” across the prairie in fine style, 
exchanging greetings with the waggons 
and buggies we passed, all of them, like 
ourselves, on pleasure bent. The Court 
House was already lighted up when we 
arrived at the little town. We took a 
peep in, and there were six of the boys 
solemnly pacing up and down the room, 
each with a long tallow dip in his hand, 
which he was whittling all over the floor. 

“ Looks kind of slippy,” said Dick, with 
much gusto, and I thought it smelt “ sort 
of greasy,” also, as it was illuminated 
solely with flaring tallow candles, each 
stuck into a lager beer bottle, 

Not exactly one’s beau ideal of a ball- 
room, for decoration, save the guttering 
dips, and a long row of, wooden benches 
against the wall, it had none. However, 
these were but minor matters, and we had 
all made up our minds to enjoy ourselves, 
and have ‘a good time.” So Dick and I 
drove on to the Owen House next door, 
where we were going to put up, and Mra. 
Owen kindly asked me in to take off my 
wraps and “do my prinking an’ fixing 
up.” I found many of the other girls in 
the room also, pinning on a bow here, and 
arranging a curl there; but when I had 
taken my cloak off, they all turned round 
and looked at me with a big “Oh!” 

I stared in blank astonishment, What 
could be the matter? Was my dress torn, 
or what? Sut I was soon enlightened, 
and found that they considered my V-cut 
body and short sleeves the height of 
indelicacy, and evidently thought me 
most immodest to appear in such a frock. 

Raally, as I looked at them I began to 
feel all arms and neck, and very uncom- 
fortable, even whilst my mind ran to a 
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certain trunk in which, in its glory of 
satin and lace, reposed a real ball dress, 
low-cut body and all, and my lips gave an 
involuntary twitch as I faintly realised 
how great the sensation would have been 
had I appeared in that! However, if the 
girls were shocked, they were equally 
good-natured, and one of them offered to 
lend me her new silk waist. I accepted 
the loan of it with gratitude, for I had no 
wish to shock my friends again, or to feel 
uncomfortable myself. So she kindly ran 
home and fetched it ; it fitted very fairly, 
and, anyway, I did not feel peculiar and 
out of the common in it, and much 
preferred it to my own, as I felt I was too 
insignificant a person to set the fashion. 

The girls were delighted to see me 
clothed like themselves, and wanted very 
much to ‘dress my neck up.” 

I looked around at them all, and at last 
grasped what “a light dress with lace and 
flowers” meant. In England evening dress 
is a low neck and sleeves, but the Western 
belle, instead of uncovering her neck and 
arms, dresses them up more than usual. 
Each girl wore what I should call a 
summer frock made high, with the neck 
swathed round by lace of different 
shades, and finished off at the side with a 
huge bunch of artificial flowers. But I 
struck at this, gratefully as I had accepted 
the “ waist,” so was allowed a lace tucker 
and my string of Roman pearls instead, 
Ella remarking sadly : 

“ You don’t look fixed up at all!” 

Then the different “ baskets” were in- 
spected, and mine pronounced “ real cute ;” 
they had all done theirs most cleverly, I 
thought, many of them being contrived 
out of cardboard, and trimmed up very 
prettily. Here also I learnt the astonish- 
ing fact that no programmes were ever 
used, and when I asked how you remem- 
bered your different partners, they all 
laughed aloud. 

“My! You are a tenderfoot!” cried 
Myra Selden, a pretty, bright girl of six- 
teen. ‘* But, Land’s sake, how should you 
know? Why, you dance with your own 
boy, of course,” 

* All the evening !” I gasped. 

Jes’ so; except for the grand march, 
Why, girls, she looks as if she’d like to 
fire Dick before the dance was over !” 

At this there was much laughter, and all 
of us being ready, we rushed in a crowd 
to the Court House, and seated ourselves 
breathlessly upon the benches. 

Presently Judge Craig came in, and 
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mounting the little platform at the end 
of the room, began to tune up the fiddle, 
which was a signal to the boys to come in 
in another crowd, 

Then Burt Harris “ took the floor,” ie, 
acted as master of the ceremonies, an office 
which was, as will be seen, no sinecure, 
and brought up the different boys who 
wanted introductions for the grand march. 

There was no chance of not catching the 
name of the man who was introduced to 
you in the Far West, for Burt brought him 
up to you, and said in a loud voice, ‘ Mr. 
Bates—Miss Grey,” whereupon it was the 
proper thing for both of us to bow and 
shake hands, whilst the gentleman repeated 
in an audible tone, “‘ Miss Grey?” and I 
myself, equally loudly, ‘‘Mr. Bates ?” 

Then the grand march began, and we all 
walked hand in hand round the Court 
House to the inspiritivg strains of Judge 
Craig’s fiddle, 

Dear me! Time went back, and I was 
a little girl at dancing class. I fully ex- | 
pected to hear, ‘‘ Tarn de toes out, young 
lady, and hold up de head,” every moment ; 
only instead of being small children we 
were grown men and women, marching 
solemnly round a greasy floor,:and the 
scene was lighted up by flaring tallow dips 
in glass bottler, with wicks that already 
much needed snuffing. 

However, it gave one time to look 
round and admire the different costumes 
of the “boys.” Some wore European 
tweed suits, not a few were in regular 
cowboy outfit, and these last I think looked 
the best; but where some attempt had 
been made at evening dress, as in the 
case of a gentleman who had compromised 
matters by putting on a tail coat over a red 
shirt and a pair of blue overalls, the effect 
was more easily seen than described. Take 
them all in all, however, they were a fine- 
looking set of fellows, big and tall, and all 
seemed enjoying themselves in a solemn 
sort of way, whilst the girls all looked 
uncommonly pretty and happy. 

The march being over, Bart Harris 
shouted out, ‘“‘ Take your partners, gentle- 
men, for a quadrille,” went up on the 
platform beside the Judge, and “took the 
floor” again, which meant, in this case, 
giving out all the different figures. 

This he did with great promptitude and 
quickness, and our original partners having 
claimed us, we began to dance to a tune 
composed of a mixture of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “Sally come up the 
Middle,” and ‘The Girl I left behind 
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me.” The figures bewildered me, I knew 
hardly any of them, only it seemed to me 
that every two or three minutes Bart 
called out “A la maine right,” and what- 
ever that meant we all did a kind of grand 
chain. Another movement which seemed 
to afford the boys the greatest satisfaction, 
I suppose from the rare chance of getting 
hold of another man’s partner, was that 
whenever the refrain of ‘The Girl I left 
behind me” came in, which it did pretty 
frequently, they all began to chant solemnly 
to its music these words, ‘Then turn that 
girl, that pretty little girl, the girl you'll 
find behind you,” and then waltzed round 
several times with the next “ boy’s” 
partner, 

It must be said that all the girls and boys 
danced beautifully, though where they got 
the chance of lessons who can tell? I 
noticed this during the “Newport,” a 
dance called after a celebrated American 
watering-place. 

When the first part of the programme 
was danced through there was a pause, 
and two of the boys disappeared to return 
with a couple of tin pails full of cold 
water, and a tin dipper with a long handle 
in each; and to my astonishment came 
round to all the girls and asked them to 
have a drink, at which invitation we all 
had a dipper full out of the pail. 

The Western girl did not seem to me to 
have half the fun at a dance her Eastern 
sister did, for there were no alcoves pro- 
vided in which she could sit out, or any- 
where where she could indulge in a 
flirtation, if soinclined. Only, as a matter 
of course, no one ever sat out any dance. It 
was a wonder to me how they did it when 
one remembered that most of them had 
been up since five that morning, and work- 
ing all through the day. 

All sorts and conditions of men and 
women were there, from the two girls, 
who were “hired helps” at the Owen 
House, and Effis Walters, the washerlady’s 
daughter, to the Hon. Miss O’Hagans, the 
daughters of the Member for the county. 
All these girls seemed perfectly good 
friends, and called each other by their 
Christian names. There seemed, amongst 
the girls, at least, no looking down on any 
one because of their daily work. 

Presently supper time came, and the 
ubiquitous Burt Harris began to “ auction” 
the baskets —alphabetically; so Annie 
Adlum’s came first. As Annie was a very 
pretty girl—quite the belle of the party— 
her basket, which she had priced at a 





dollar and a half, soon ran up, and was 
knocked down to Ed. O’Hagan for ten 
dollars—much, I fancy, to the chagrin of 
Annie and her “ boy.” : 

Bat then he was only the Jadge’s hired 
man, at twenty dollars the month and his 
keep, and prudence forbade his giving half 
his monthly wage for it. There was also 
a keen competition for the baskets known 
to belong to clever cooks, and some of 
these also realised very high prices. 

As for mine, whether it was they 
doubted my culinary skill, or whether my 
personal attractions did not “catch on,” I 
know not, but it was, after a short compe- 
tition, knocked down to Dick for two 
dollars and a half, and we retired to the 
bench to thankfally discuss its contents, 
The tea and coffee were served round in 
thick white cups without handles or 
saucers ; spoons handed round in one glass 
vase, and beetroot sugar in another—we 
never could get lump nearer than Denver. 

There was one more dance after supper, 
and then the boys got the different buggies 
and wereready to gohome. It was getting 
about time, too; the candle ends -were 
burning out and guttering down the necks 
of the bottles, and looking red and flickering 
in the moonbeams streaming through the 
high, uncurtained windows of the Court 
House. The Judge’sinstrument wasgroaning 
out ‘Way down upon the Swannee Ribber” 
in very uncertain strains. We had evi- 
dently had our ten dollars’ worth of music ; 
it was time the Social broke up. 

So each “boy” tucked his partner into 
his buggy and we started home. It did 
not take many moments to get free of the 
town and over the Platte, at that time of 
year a sandy gulch, with a six-inch stream 
in the middle ; and then came the Denver 
and Rio Grande track to be crossed. Here 
we pulled up, as we heard the whistle and 
cow-horn of an advancing train, and saw a 
number of cow brutes bound off the ties as 
the 1.50 Pulman cametearinground a curve, 
the smoke and flame from its smoke stack 
flying up into the clear midnight sky, up it 
seemed to meet the Great Bear, which, of 
course, was lying on its back towards us. 

Then we loped away home, reaching the 
shanty about three a.m., and I said good- 
bye to Dick and went to bed, leaving the 
lamp ready lighted for the boys who would 
be still later. In another three hours the 
work of the day would begin again for all 
of us; the cows would have to be milked, 
the chores done, the fire lighted, and the 
breakfast cooked ; but for three long, beau- 
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tiful hours there would be sleep and rest, 
tired out as we were with the toil and 
pleasure of the past day. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A CORNER of sky, a rustling bough of a 
plane-tree, and above it the angle of a 
roof with a sparrow chirping in the gutter. 
A London sky, and bird, and tree, un- 
mistakeably. I watched them languidly 
for some time before I let my eyes travel 
farther. I saw them through a window, 
and the window was in the softly tinted 
wall of a room which I did not try to 
recognise. There was a dressing-table, and 
a@ young woman in a blue print gown, 
standing with her back to me, looking at 
herself in the glass. She moved away, but 
it troubled me to follow her, and I sank 
back again into the comfortable soft cloud 
of darkness out of which I had come when 
I opened my eyes. 

It was not sleep ; for though I was fed 
and tended it never woke me, Sometimes, 
at rare intervals, I knew what they were 
doing. Sometimes I heard voices round 
me, and was aware that something com- 
forting was being done to my poor dazed 
head ; but I never tried to look at them or 
speak, Once I woke with a start. I was 
back again at the Tarrants’; I had over- 
slept myself, and Tottie was waiting for me 
to brush her hair and fasten her frock, and 
Algy was whimpering in his cot. But the 
familiar dirty yellow walls and towering 
pile of lumber in the corner were not to be 
seen. The room was lofty, silent, and 
airy. A woman—not the same I had seen 
before, but in the same sort of dress—was 
writing at a table near by a shaded light. 
Where was I, and what had happened ? 
I began to try to think about it a little, 
but fell asleep before I had got very far. 

It was broad daylight when I woke in 
earnest. The room had lost its strangeness 
now, and I looked about it quite com- 
posedly. Something was stirring in it. 
A young girl was sitting at the table in 
the window, busy with her work. She 
was very pleasant to look at, I thought, so 
I lay quiet and watched her. She had 
nice pink cheeks and dancing, inattentive 
blue eyes, and light curly hair that grew 
up on one side of her forehead and down 








on the other. Her sewing amused me 
mightily. She was settling the frillings of 
a cap like the one she wore on her head, 
running a thread into the border to keep 
them in position. Her cotton was twice 
too long. It tangled and knotted, and 
caught on the stiff muslin edges at every 
stitch. 

Then she bit it off and started afresh 
with an end manifestly insufficient, which 
brought her up short in the middle of her 
border. She muttered a cheerful “Oh, 
bother!” twitched it out and prepared to 
start again with another great long needle- 
ful. The cotton-reel was at her teeth when 
she caught sight of me. She gave a jump 
and dropped it, and came running to the 
bedside to look at me. 

I smiled, and she smiled in return, but 
with a comical look of perplexity on her 
face. She made for the door hurriedly 
and came back again. Then she extended 
her hand towards some medicine that stood 
near and withdrew it again. Then she 
looked at me as if she hoped I were going 
to say or do something. I longed to speak, 
to ask who she was, and what it all meant, 
but I was too weary, in fact, my eyes closed 
before I ever discovered what she did do 
eventually. 

I heard two voices talking over me some 
time later. I knew my nurse’s by instinct. 
She was very cross about something. 

‘ He’s a positive pig-headed old donkey, 
and as jealous of Dr. Miller as he can be. 
Of course, he wouldn’t believe me I 
said, ‘I beg your pardon, Dr. Walsham, 
she was as sensible as I am this minute.’ ” 

“‘ And what did he say to that?” 

“Qh, you know his nasty sneering way. 
‘I don’t dispute that for one minute, Nurse 
Magrath,’ and then looked quite astonished 
at the smart thing he’d said. Ugh! I 
wish I'd said, ‘If you can’t manage to get 
the poor thing’s senses back, why didn’t 
you let her die easy without them ?’” 

Somebody murmured a scandalised re- 
monstrance, and I lost the rest of the 
conversation. 

Nurse Magrath was sitting reading in a 
glow of afternoon sunshine when I next 
woke, and this time I spoke to her at once. 

“Will you teli me where I am?” I 
asked, in a faint little far-off voice that 
never belonged to me. 

She looked up alert and pleased. I 
suppose she had her orders this time, for 
she put something to my lips before 
replying. 

“You're in St. Jude’s Hospital. You 
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don’t remember coming here, of course, but 
you were brought in after the accident. 
This is a private ward, and I’m your nurse, 
You're to have every comfort—the railway 
company pays for it all—and if you'll only 
keep quiet and obey orders, you'll be well 
in no time.” 

The accident ?” 

“You mustn’t talk, you know; but 
there'll be no harm in my telling you, I 
think, if you'll promise not to excite your- 
self. You were in rather a bad railway 
accident miles away in the country ; some- 
thing wrong with the line—the last car- 
riages and the guard’s van thrown over the 
embankment. Two passengers killed and 
others shaken and hurt.” 

I began to remember now. The quiet 
evening sky with the solitary star, the 
great jagged rent above me, the moaning, 
dark figure beside me, 

** No one knew how much hurt you were, 
you see, There was no doctor in the train 
and no house or village near. The others 
decided to come on, so you were brought to 
town, and then here, Now you really must 
keep quiet.” 

I tried to move a little. She was by 
my side in an instant, shifting my pillow 
and aiding me tenderly and skilfully. I 
could not stir myself. I tried to raise my 
hand—my left hand—to my face; it 
dropped waveringly down, and the tears 
started to my eyes. 

“Don’t cry, whatever you do!” exclaimed 
nurse, beginning hurriedly to measure out 
some drops. I tried to lift it again and 
failed, but this time something unusual 
about my fingers caught my eyes. 

“Are you looking for your rings? They 
are quite safe. Such a bother we had to 
get them off! Two or three had to be 
cut. Your finger was slightly crushed. 
There’s your wedding-ring all right; we 
found we could leave that on. The house- 
surgeon has got them all locked up safe 
with your locket and your money. Was 
there anything else? You can keep them 
here if you like.” 

I shook my head and made it ache so 
that I was glad to keep my eyes shut and 
drop off to sleep again. 

The intervals of sense grew longer and 
longer, and the blank black spaces between 
shortened in the next few days. Only a 
curious indolence possessed me. I lay 
with my eyelids closed, unwilling to give 
sign of consciousness, or to incur the 
fatigue of thinking or speaking. I was 
aware of most that passed, of the matron’s 





visits, the surgeon’s examinations, the 
different people who came and went round 
me. I even gathered that mine was an 
interesting case. I heard a good deal 
about it, but failed to comprehend at all at 
the time beyond a general impression that 
I had sustained some iijury to the brain 
which made my recovery a doubtful 
question. 

I caught fragmentary snatches of Nurse 
Magrath’s discourse—generally in dispraise 
of my medical attendant, ‘ Old Walsham,” 
as she always called him when he wasn’t 
there. I was “Dr, Millar’s case,” and Dr. 
Millar had decided that mine should be a 
complete recovery ; but Dr. Millar had left 
the hospital and “Old Walsham ”—who 
had committed himself to the opinion that 
my injuries were fatal and stuck to it— 
was highly disgusted at the turn I had 
taken, according to Nurse Magrath. 

“He can’t prove that she’s dead, but 
he’ll die before he admits she’s sane,” I 
heard one day, and the words stayed in 
my mind, though without any particular 
sense attached to them. Nurse Magrath 
had no business to allow any such discus- 
sion to go on within my hearing, but Nurse 
Magrath’s business wae the very last con- 
sideration that occurred to her.. She was 
a giddy-brained, inconsequent, light-hearted 
young chatterbox, neat-handed, and wonder- 
fully good and patient, but otherwise about 
as unsuited to her work as any young 
woman could be. I can’t believe that she 
ever took a temperature or administered a 
dose accurately from the first day to the 
last of her professional career. It was 
mercifully ordained that it should be a brief 
one. She married Dr. Millar and went 
away to a country practice six months 
later, and he never trusts her in the surgery 
for a moment, 

“There are ten girls of us at home,” 
she explained to me one day. “And who 
would have me for a governess? So I 
took to nursing.” Perhaps she did less 
mischief in the long run after all. 

The days grew longer and _ brighter. 
The intervals of darkness merged into 
quiet, health-giving slumber. I began to 
watch and listen intelligently, and to think 
a little. I wondered about the Tarrants. 
Had they heard of my disaster, and would 
they think themselves bound to take any 
notice? I felt convinced that they would 
not. My poor old aunt Hitty. Had 
any one told her? I thought that was 
unlikely. 1 only wrote to her twice a year 
as a rule, and she would not expect to hear 
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before the usual time, even if she troubled 
herself at all about me nowadays. Then 
about myself. How long should I be let 
to stay here? What should I be fit for 
when they made me go? 

‘What does Dr. Walsham say about 
me?” I asked aloud almost involuntarily, 

Nurse was by my side directly. 

“There now! Just when the old noodle 
is out of the way!” she cried in a tone of 
exasperation. Then she disappeared to 
return immediately. ‘I want him to see 
you just as you are. He'll come at once, 
and then you can ask him what you please; 
but do keep quiet and don’t excite yourself 
if you don’t want him to think you're 
raving. You do feel all right, don’t you?” 

‘“]’m not raving,” I said, half laughing. 
‘And I'll keep quiet if you'll tell me 
exactly what is the matter with me.” 

She gave me a very technical and per- 
fectly incorrect explanation on the spot, 
with a great many references to Dr. Millar. 

“Then I ought to be an idiot or a 
lunatic if I live at all,” I remarked as 
the result of the information conveyed to 
me. 

“Old Walsham will make you out one 
or the other if you give him the chance,” 
she said with a laugh, broken off short in 
the middle by Old Walsham’s entrance, 

He was a heavy-looking, elderly man, 
sparing of words, with cold eyes, and a grey, 
expressionless face. He looked at me 
silently for a little, and then spoke in the 
hard rasping voice that had become familiar 
to me, 

“T am glad to see you are better, Mra, 
Vernon.” 

I gazed at him, frowning, but did not 
answer. ‘“ Vernon”; why did he call me 
Vernon, and where had I heard the name 
before ? 

“You must be content to lie here 
quietly for some time to come. Don’t try 
to talk—don’t think, if possible. Leave 
everything to nurse and to me.” 

He turned away and gave some direc- 
tions to nurse in a low tone. A short 
conversation followed, in which I could 
see her bearing her part with an air of 
' exaggerated respect and subservience, but 
bestowing on his back, when he turned it, 
a disrespectful grimace that, weak as I was, 
set me off in a hysteric giggle. 

He looked at me attentively again. 

“Good-bye for ths present, 
Vernon.” 

The name again ! 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me that!” I 
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exclaimed pettishly. ‘I don’t know why 
you doit. [’m—I’m—— 

I stopped, and began to cry helplessly. 
I couldn’t think of my own name! 

He gave nurse a significant glance, which 
made me angry. 

‘* What do you mean? You know my 
right name. Why don’t you tell it me? 
Who do you mean to say that I am ?” 

I even tried to struggle up in bed. 
Nurse came and put me down at once, 

“You shan’t be called anything you 
don’t like,” she said soothingly. 

Then back came the pain, shooting 
through and through my head, and the old 
blank blackness swallowed me up again. 

Dr. Walsham paid me many and fre- 
quent visits. I believe now that he was 
an able and kindly natured man, but his 
manner was harsh and unsympathetic, and 
my dislike and terror of him increased 
daily. It was partly instinct but more 
nurse’s injudicious chatter that did the 
mischief, making me look upon him as an 
enemy with designs against my life or 
reason, to be constantly watched and 
defied if possible. This was a morbid 
terror, due to nerves weakened by the 
shock—nothing more. Otherwise I did 
well enough. Narse Magrath was kind 
and attentive, and kept me comfortable 
and cheerful, as she would have done any- 
thing that had ears. I noticed one day 
that she never addressed me by any name 
whatever, and wondered at it. 

‘Why don’t you call me——” I began 
once and then came to a stop. She wasn’t 
listening, and I was spared the embarrass- 
ment of confessing to the void in my 
memory. 

After that I tried by many artfally 
devised questions to draw her into men- 
tioning the name under which I had been 
received, This proved useless. Then I 
led her to talk of the accident that had 
brought me there, and asked how she came 
to know so much about the details, 

“It’s just the oddest thing that it 
should have happened where it did—-now, 
wasn’t it? Lower Shelton is where Dr. 
Millar’s uncle is Vicar, and one of the girls 
wrote and told me all about it, and sent 
me the papers with the accounts,” 

**Lower Shelton?” 

“The nearest village, where they took 
them to be buried—the poor little boy 
and the governess, you know.” 

‘* Will you let me see the papers?” 

She looked doubtfully at me, 

“TI don’t know that I can—not to-day, 
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at any rate. Wait till we hear what 
Old Walsham says about you to-morrow. 
Perhaps he'll say you mustn’t read. Be- 
sides, I don’t know that I haven't lost 
them,” 

Dr. Walsham’s report of me next day 
was grudgingly favourable. I might use 
my eyes a little—reading or working—for 
a short time, he said. I gave nurse no 
peace till in the afternoon she hunted up 
one paper—all she could find. It was a 
little, brittle, dingy sheet, with a lingering 
scent of tobacco, dried fish, and candles, 
with other stock-in-trade of the local news- 
man. 

The accident had been a godsend to the 
struggling little print. It formed the staple 
of its columns, which held little else besides 
advertisements of patent medicines and 
cuttings from comic papers. 

* The Lower Shelton Disaster ” in large 
capitals headed the principal column, then 
beneath: “The Adjourned Laquest,” 
“ Farther Datails of the Calamity.” “ The 
Guard’s Evidence.” ‘Identification of one 
of the Victims.” ‘Major Tarrant in the 
Witness-box.” 

Tarrant? Tarrant? Major Tarrant? 
What was he doing there? I began 
hastily to skim over the first half-column, 
which was simply a repetition of “our 
last edition”—the ghastly details of the 
catastrophe ; the wrecked carriages; narrow 
escape of the guard; extrication of the 
passengers ; shocking discovery in a first- 
class compartment of two ladies crushed 
beneath the débris—one killed, the other 
comparatively uninjured. Then came the 
description of the two dead bodies, this 
lady and a poor little boy of twelve in the 
adjoining third-class compartment, both 
lying awaiting identification in a shed near 
the village. 

The boy was ascertained to be a certain 
Robert Tyler, a little schoolboy bound on 
a holiday with his uncle and aunt, who 
both escaped with slight bruises and a 
severe shaking. The lady was believed to 
be identical with a Miss Margison, who 
was known to have been travelling to 
London in that particular train ; and the 
inquest had been adjourned to permit of 
the attendance of Major Archibald Tarrant, 
in whose family she had recently been 
acting as governess, and Mrs. Graby, a 
charwoman, the last person who had seen 
the deceased lady previous to her departure 
for London. 

I read on and on steadily, with a curious 
hazy feeling in my head as if I had known 





it all along, and had been there and knew 
what each person would say next. 

The evidence of the guard, and engine- 
driver, and other railway officials was 
mostly technical and very briefly reported. 
Mrs. Gruby’s was given at length and 
evidently intended to furnish the light 
comedy part of the performance, 

Mrs. Gruby, “called so as being more 
respectable at her time of life, but single 
woman, gentlemen,” had heard a rumour of 
the accident in the town, and “‘ had it borne 
in on her immediate as that was her pore 
young lady ;” had communicated the same 
to the station-master, and had accordingly 
been summoned as a witness; had seen 
the body—‘“not as she could a-bear to 
look at it,” but could swear to the dress— 
or the bits of it—black cashmere, sure 
enough, and a sweet thing in fits, as I 
were remarking myself to the pore creetur 
when she give me her old one as will turn 
handsomely.” Could she swear to any- 
thing else? ‘Well, there was a hat, a black 
straw bound with velvet, like the one she 
saw on the table.” Had the deceased 
worn any jewellery? ‘Certainly not. 
Everything as plain as plain. That was 
her bag sure enough.” 

Major Tarrant was the first witness at 
the adjourned inquest. He began by 
apologising to the Court for his failure to 
attend earlier. In consequence of his 
absence from home the summons had only 
reached him the day before, 

It had become impossible to identify the 
remains except by the height and colour 
of the hair: but he had no moral doubt 
that they were those of the unfortunate 
Miss Margison. The witness, who seemed 
greatly moved, spoke in feeling terms of 
the respect he had for the deceased, who had 
lived in his family as governess for the last 
seven years. The letter found in her pocket 
was undoubtedly written by him, to serve 
as a testimonial on her seeking a fresh 
engagement. Also the small travelling- 
bag found in the carriage had been given 
to her by him as a parting present. 

I went on from page to page in a dull 
wonderment. They were speaking of me! 
M3! And I was safe and well here. How 
did it come about ? 

Major Tarrant desired to testify his rezard 
for the dead woman by patting up a stone to 
her memory, but as the railway company 
had already given orders for one, his 
memorial would take the form of a smal! 
brass in the church. ‘be funeral hadanother 
colamo to itself. I read of the service con- 
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ducted by the Rector, assisted by a number 
of the neighbouring clergy, of the exquisite 
wreaths laid on the coffins by the young 
ladies at the Rectory, of another wreath of 
immortelles arriving that morning from 
Paris as a last tribute of affection from 
Mrs, Tarrant, Robert, Archibald, Louise, 
Magdalen, Herbert, and Algernon Tarrant. 
Of the sumptuous funeral arrangements 
admirably carried out by Messrs. Deal and 
Delver, carpenters and undertakers— I 
had read their advertisement on the first 
page—of the liberal behaviour of the rail- 
way company in munificently defraying 
all expenses, including that of separate 
stones for the two graves with the 
inscriptions, ‘In the midst of life we are in 
death,” and “ Not lost but gone before ;” 
and “Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth 
Margison, aged thirty,” and of ‘ Robert 
Tyler, aged twelve.” 

I dropped the paper. I could read no 
more. What diditall mean? How hadI 
escaped and got here? What would the 


Tarrants say, and ob, how disgusted he 
would be at having been betrayed into 
that small display of emotion. And she! 
She would never let him hear the end of 
that brass in the church, and the money 


those immortelles cost, and the postage ! 
How wrathful she would be! I laughed 
hysterically at the thought. I could see 
what had happened more and more clearly. 
Recollection was coming back. The note 
I had given to poor Mrs. Vernon, her 
wedding-ring on my finger,my handkerchief 
over her face, the bundle of letters she had 
asked me to keep in my pocket. It was 
all plain enough to me, and I must explain 
at once to the others. Here was nurse 
coming in from her tea. 

“Come and look at this!” I called 
out loudly. ‘Here is the name I wanted 
—my own name— Elizabeth Margison. 
That is who I am, I told you I was 
not Mrs, Vernon. It is all a horrid 
mistake,” 

Dr. Walsham had entered behind her. 
He walked straight up to me and laid his 
cold claws of fingers on my pulse, 

“ What's this?” he asked imperatively. 
“What have you been doing with that 
newspaper ?” 

“Readit! Mrs, Vernon is dead—dead 
and buried. You would not believe me. 
I am Elizabeth Margison. I couldn’t tell 
you my name till I saw it here.” 

He wasn’t listening. He had turned and 
was speaking sharply to nurse. I think he 
ordered a composing draught at once, for I 








fell asleep directly and it was far into the 
next day when I woke again. 

I think Nurse Magrath must have been 
having a bad time of it ; for when I woke, 
feeling very shaken and spent, the result 
of the narcotic or excitement, and wanted 
her to comfort and cheer me up, she 
maintained a sort of reserved, aggrieved 
demeanour as if I had injured her somehow 
and she was forgiving me as well as she 
was able. This did not last very long. I 
was very meek and obedient and at last 
she began to smile sunnily again. 

“ Was I cross, you poor dear? Well, I 
was vexed rather. I got it hot and 
strong from Old Walsham, I can tall you, 
for letting you have that paper. Don’t 
say anything more about it, that’s a good 
creature. You were aggravating, you 
know. What made you go and break out 
before Old Walsham, of all people? It 
wouldn’t have mattered if it had been only 
me. Don’t do it again. He’d like nothing 
better than to lock you up as a lunatic, 
just to prove himself right and Dr. Millar 
wrong.” 

“ But I tell you I am Elizabeth Mar- 

ison |” 

“Oh, of course, of course! Anything 
you like to call yourself. It’s all the same 
to me, only don’t go saying it to Old 
Walsham. Do remember that! And 
never mind what he calls you, you'll soon 
be rid of him. As soon as you get well 
and away from here, you can be any 
mortal thing you like, alive or dead.” . 

‘But Mrs. Vernon is dead and buried.” 

‘Now don’t go on bothering about it, 
that’s a dear. Of course she is—quite 
dead. (I wish to goodness that nasty old 
paper had been burnt to cinders before 
I ever let you set eyes on it!) We're all 
dead and buried if you choose, only don’t 
give Old Walsham the satisfaction of 
hearing you say so.” 

I promised to obey her strictly, and was 
as nearly speechless as possible during the 
whole of Dr. Walsham’s next visit. 

When he left, the matron came in to see 
me. Shedid so very frequently. A hand- 
some, kindly woman, but not one to whom 
I could appeal for sympathy on my own 
personal concerns, She always looked as 
if the whole welfare of the hospital rested 
on her shoulders—as indeed it did. I got 
my strict dues of cara and attention from 
her, but must ask for nothing beyond. She 
was likewise the only person of whom 
Nurse Magrath seemed to stand in genuine 
awe, and that fact reacted on me, 
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** You have had a visitor this afternoon, 
Mrs. Vernon,” she said. 

A visitor—for me?” I echoed wonder- 
ingly. 

“‘ He does not wish me to give you his 
name just yet—not till you feel strong 
enough to see him.” 

“A gentleman? Is he a military man, 
tall and grey?” I faltered, my mind run- 
ning on’ Major Tarrant. She smiled and 
seemed to assent. 

**Oh, don’t let him come, 
I could not bear it! 
et 

I felt myself flushing and trembling all 
over at the bare idea of the meeting. 

“You certainly shall not be troubled 
with visitors till you are equal to seeing 
them. We must wait for the doctor's 
permission in any case.” 

. “Oh, thank you!” I exclaimed fer- 
vently, and then the absurdity of my 
agitation struck me. How could it be 
Major Tarrant? How could he have 
discovered his mistake? For him, as for 
all others, I was lying peacefully at rest 
under the daisies in Old Shelton church- 
yard. Besides, he must have asked for 
“Mrs. Vernon.” One of her friends, of 
course, though she had affirmed so posi- 
tively that she had not one in London. 
Then a satisfaction stole into my mind. 
Here would be my witness when I claimed 
that identity which I seemed on the point 
of losing for ever. Here was some one 
who could at least testify that I was not 
Mrs. Vernov. I would see him, and as 
soon as I could. But I must get well and 
strong, and able to tell my story rationally, 
Yes, I must be well and strong. That 
must be now my sole endeavour. 

The strength of a definite purpose com- 
posed and contented me. I bespoke Dr. 
Walsham as courteously as I could, and 
wrung from him the admission that I 
should soon be well enough to get up for a 
short time in the day. Nurse Magrath 
was delighted. 

“You are getting on! You'll be ever 
so much better for the change. There’s 


Not just yet. 


Please say I’m too 





your nice quilted dressing-gown quite 
handy at the top of your trunk, and I 
dare say you have a cap somewhere to 
cover your head.” 

My trunk! I thought of the shabby old 
tin box that held all my worldly goods, 
battered by many journeyings; but looking 
to the far end of the room I saw a huge 
dress-basket and two tall grey, foreign- 
looking boxes, all marked “L. V.,” and 
understood the blunder. What had 
become of my own poor little properties, I 
wondered. Should I ever see them again ? 
I would write to Aunt Hitty to reclaim 
them as soon as I could. Next morning 
nurse danced in holding in both hands a 
great bunch of roses, 

“T’ve seen him!” she cried excitedly. 
‘He left these for you, and asked no end 
of questions. He didn’t want me to give 
his name, only ‘ An old friend,’ but I said 
you guessed him directly. Didn’t you?” 
and she peered into my face like a blue- 
eyed magpie. 

Not Major Tarrant. The flowers alone 
were & convincing proof to the contrary. 
They were a beautiful artistic cluster made 
up for somebody who had fancies of his 
own, or who thought he was consulting 
mine. No clumsy mass of stiff blooms 
impaled on wires, as graceful and natural 
as a broom-head, but roses, velvety, crimson, 
and sweet-scented, golden, and faint- 
tinted spicy tea, and sweet-scented golden, 
wreathed in their own tender greenery 
with lavish trails of leaf and bud. I held 
them and gazed in rapture, then suddenly 
turned my head aside and burst into tears. 
I could not keep them. They were not for 
me. Nurse was dismayed and utterly puzzled. 

“Not keep them! Not one?” 

‘One rose only.” He would surely not 
grudge that to a stranger and forlorn. 
“ Nothing more.” 

“They'll be glad enough of them in the 
Granville Ward opposite,” she said re- 
luctantly. ‘It’s a shame to turn them 
out, but,” cheering up, “perhaps you 
know that some more will come to- 
morrow.” 
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